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‘ade 
CHAPTER III. 

A FEW days brought Lewisham 
to the place of destination, which it is 
necessary to give the reader some ac- 
count of, as being intimately connected 
with the thread of our narrative. Bam- 
borough castle is situated on an emi- 
nence on the sea coast, in the north of 
England : it was built by Ida, first king 
of the Northumbrians, on the scite of an 
old Roman fortress; a square tower, 
which is supposed to be still existing, was 
attached by that king to the building ; 
the hill on which it stands is inaccessible, 
save only by a flight of steps on the south- 
east, and the ruins are very considerable : 
part of it is kept in very excellent repair, 
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and inhabited by one of the trustees for | 


the estate. This castle and domain was 
purchased by a bishop of Durham, and 
by him vested in the power of three trus- 
tees; the intire revenue to be appropri- 
ated to charitable uses. 
trustee, before the commencement of this 
history, had been the unfortunate lieuten- 
ant before mentioned ; through him the 
poor obtained raiment and cloathing ; by 
his exertions, the hapless mariner had 


} 


| grace to the rugged scene. 


and extent of the territory), and sginals 
of distress were ever followed by a can- 
non which, fired ina particular direction, 
denoted in which quarter the assistance 
of the garrison was required. It was 
night when our hero approached a spot 
fondly endeared to memory by the recol- 
lection of youthful sports, and days un- 
clouded by calamity; the enthusiasm 
which filled his-bosom, on again behold- 
ing a place which had afforded him shel- 
ter and protection from the storms of ad- 
versity, and where, in the presence of his 
revered friend, he had spent so many 
happy hours, was as suddenly repelled by 
the heart piercing recollection, that that 
friend no longer waited his approach with 
fond parental solicitude ; no cheering 
voice hailed his return to Bamborough ; 
no heart vibrated with affection towards 
him ; the wide world contained no sym- 
pathising being, who would poar the 
balm of consolation into his aching bo- 
som, for cold in the grave reposed the 


kind friend, whose gentleness of manners | 


and benevolence of character had lent 


His heart 


| palpitated ; a thousand tender thoughts 


flashed across his mind ; he gazed with 


_unutterable anguish on the scene before 


'cealed the extent of the fabric, from | 
| over it, alike participator in his dangers, 
ing shrieks, as if complaming of the in- | 
nien of his retirement: it was also sus- 


been preserved from shipwreck and | 


death, and in the castle of Bamboreugh 
had the weather-beaten tar found refuge 


and protection in the day of calamity and — 


old a ge: 


its hospitable doors had never | 


been closed against the houseless child of | ® %.. : : 
necessity, A nightly patrole had been | light faintly beamed from the windows | very places where Lewisham had last 


kept up for cight miles (the boundary | of the great hall; atear rolled unheeded | seen them, when he quitted Bamborough 


The resident | him; the lofty turrets were enveloped in 


clouds and darkness ; a grey mist con- 
which the owl flitted, uttering most pierc- 


trusion of man. Echo, responsive to 


her wailings, broke in on the stillness of , 
nature, ahd the distant rolling of the | 
| rough that authority had never been dis- 
| puted, there stood his cane ; that crook 
| 


ocean gave a solemnity to the universal 
pause, which succeeded every dash of 
its billows. Lewisham stood a few mi- 
nutes, to collect his scattered spirits ; a 
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| down his van cheek. “ Alas,” cried he, 
* gloomy, unsocial, and forelorn, will be 
the future days I shall spend at Bambo- 
rough!” He started, for he knew not 
who might have succeeded his revered 
benefactor in the command of the exten- 
sive domain.—*“ Alas, as little did he 
know if the death of that benefactor had 
been announced at the castle: and must 
he, the fondly cherished child of his 
adoption, be the first who should make 
known to the domestics the sad loss they 
had mutually sustained ?”’ Again he paus- 
ed, unable to proceed—After much dif- 
ficulty, he at length ascended the steps 
which led to the castle—the distant sound 
of the horsemen reached his ear, as they 
patroled the adjacent beach. The castle 
clock struck ten at the moment that 
Lewisham crossed the outer court—the 
door of the inner inclosure remained un- 
fastened ; he approached the house ; he 
entered the great hall: a sailor, whose 
business it was to wait the return of the 
patrole, slept soundly by the side ofa 
wood fire, which blazed on the hearth : 
by his side, opposite our hero, stood the 
arm chair in which the lieutenant repos- 
ed, after a day spent in all the duties of 
active benevolence, which was frequent- 
ly succeeded by a night of hardship and 
exertion. His sword, the companion cf 
all his military exploits, hung suspended 











witness of his achievements, and compa- 
pended in terrorum, as a badge of his au- 


thority ; although inthe castle of Bambo- 


| was gecupied by his hat, and onthe back 
of hischair hung his watch-coat, in the 
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for the university ; and at the foot of the 
chair lay poor Tray, the companion of 
many long years of sorrow and misfor- 
tune ; the friend whose unshakém fdeli- 
ty had survived the decay of youth, the 
wreck of all sublunary happiness, the 
blight of adversity, and the gripe.of pov- 
erty. Yewho have experienced ‘simi- 
lar feelings to those which oppressed the 
mind of Lewisham, as the comparison 
between past felicity and present misery 
presented itself to his view, will pity the 
sighs of agonizing sorrow, which rent his 
bosom, as he rushed with precipitation 
from the hall into an adjoining apart- 
ment, formerly appropriated to the use of 
hie benefactor. Here every object aug- 
mented his distress, for every thing re- 
minded him of his first, his only friend : 
he flung himself on the bed, where he lay 
for some time in a state of insensibility, 
totaliy exhausted by the irritation of his 
mind, and the fatigue and exertion of the 
preceding day. When he recovered his 
recollection and composure, the moon 
faintly irradiated the apartment; by her 
light he could distinguish a portrait of the 
lieutenant, which was hung opposite to 
the window, and prostrating himself be- 
fore the inanimate resemblance, he ex- 
claimed in the language of the poet— 

“ Guide of my life, instrustor of my youth, 

Who first unveil’d the hallow’d form of ¢ruth ; 

Whose every word enlighten’d and endear’d, 

In age belov'd, in poverty rever'd. 

In friendship’s silent register you live, 

Nor ask the vain memorial art can give ?” 
He felt a secret pleasure in the idea, that 
the friend whose loss he thus mourned, 
was a witness of his secret thoughts and 
actions ; and lifting up his heart in fer- 
vent adoration to the supreme disposer 
of events, he implored his protection and 
assistance, in the conduct of his future 
life, and with a mind resigned to his dis- 
pensations, he laid himself down to sleep, 
and soon lost the remembrance of his 
cares in quiet and refreshing slumber, 
from which he was at length awakened 
by a sensation of intense cold and shiver- 
ing : a clammy sweat hung on his fore- 
head, a damp distilled from his nerveless 
limbs, his breath was short and oppress- 
ed; indescribable horror appeared to 
have taken possession of his mind; he 
attempted in vain to speak, no sound is- 
sued from his lips—-he imagined his last 
hour was approaching ; he gazed fear- 
fully around ; no human form presented 
itself to his view ; all was cheerless and 
foriorn. He recollected with accumulat- 


éd terror, that his arrival at the castle | 


was unknown; he strove to arise and 
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procure some assistance ; the effort was 
too much for his exhausted frame ; he 
sunk senseless on the ground. In this 
situation he was discovered the follow- 
ing morning, by the domestic, whose of- 
fice it was to air the apartments : medi- 
cal aid was immediately procured, and 
the physician gave it as his opinion, that 
the disorder was a fever occasioned by 
fatigue and agitation of spirits, in all pro- 
bability, augmented by the chill of an 
apartment which had been unoccupied 
for more than four months. To whatev- 
er the origin of the disease might be im- 
puted, certain it is, that for a long time 
it baffled the skill of medieine; many 
weeks elapsed ere he was pronounced 
convalescent, and when at length per- 
mitted to quit his room, he was scarcely 
able to support himself, for the languor 
and weariness which the malady had left 
behind it. During this interval, a new 
commander had taken possession of the 
castle, and the remembrance of the lieu- 
tenant was obliterated from all but a few 
grateful hearts, whose sorrowful coun- 
tenances were the best memorial of his 
numerous virtues. —Lewisham was now 
reluctantly compelled to turn his thoughts 
towards the prosecution of his studies at 
the university, as it was unlikely that his 
stay in his present residence would be 
permitted after the recovery of his health, 
and the settlement of the affairs of his 
departed friend ; nor could he wish to 
continue in a state of inactivity and indo- 
lence : and since the period of his sepa- 
ration from the habitation of his youth 
must one time or other inevitably take 
place, he busied himself in arranging the 
papers of his deceased friend, and mak- 
ing preparations for his departure—Eve- 
ry thing being settled, he demanded an 
audience of Mr. Nugent (the new gov- 
ernor), that he might in person render 
up the trust which had thus devolved on 
him as the lieutenant’s ¢xecutor, and, re- 
ceiving a polite answer, he followed a 
domestic into the great parlour, where 


| scension with which he addressed hj 
and the hauteur visible on his counten, 
ance, when Miss Nugent spoke to him 
with easy familiarity on the common to. 
pics of conversation. Mrs. Nugent, to 
a remarkably plain face, added no parti. 
cular elegance of form ; yet her manners 
had in them that seductive sweetness, 
her voice that melodious tone, her smile 
that bewitching naivette, which more 
than compensated for the want of person. 
al attractions, and could not fail to inter. 
est every beholder in her favour: her 
heart was liberal, her temper good, and 
her mind well informed. With sucha 
woman, could Mr. Nugent fail of being 
happy? Alas! happiness is not the lot of 
mortality,—A certain pensiveness in the 
countenance of Mrs. Nugent, appeared 
to indicate affliction long combated in 
vain ; at length with difficulty subdued, 
the storm, as it passed over her head, 
had shed desolation in her path, and the 
spirit was crushed, never to rise again, 
either to energy or vivacity. She was 
habited in deep mourning, which added 
interest to a face, every feature of which 
was clouded with melancholy and lan. 
guor, the mind was weighed to the earth, 
and the body appeared too fragile and 
weak, to combat with sufferings. —Miss 
Nugent had passed her youth in solitude, 
and her maturity inthe circle of acourt; 
and, like most ladies, and beauties, had 
been admired, followed, and courted, 
while her beauty lasted ;—laughed at, 
ridiculed, and forsaken, when arrived at 
the formidable period of old maidism, 
She had attained the age of forty ; her 
lovers had long vanished, with the sum- 
mer of her charms, when a distant rela- 
tion died, and bequeathed to her an im- 
mence fortune, which once more rein- 
stated her as a beauty, and a belle esprit; 
but she had, by this time, unmasked the 
butterflies by which she had been sur- 
rounded, and with an effort of heroism 
rarely to be met with, she formed the 
resolution of living and dying in single 





the whole of Mr. Nugent’s family were 
assembled, which consisted of himself, ; 
his wife, and an only sister: the person 
of Mr. Nugent was uncommonly hand- 
some, his manners polished by education, 
and refined by a perfect knowledge of | 
polite life ; yet at times they were tinc- | 
tured with a severity which in general | 
rendered him little loved, and much | 
feared. The favorable impression our | 
hero imbibed, at his first entrance into 

the appartment, was instantaneously ex- 


punged by the cold and repulsive conde- 


blessedness ; her mind was naturally of a 
romantic turn, which had been heighten- 
ed by an early disappoinment, her affec- 
tions were ardent, and impetuous ; her 
friendships enthusiastic ; and her dislikes 
amounted to disgust and abhorrence ; 
her purse and her ear were alike open to 


the call of distress ; to her the child of 


misery never pleaded in vain—yet the 
eccentricity of her conduct almost over 
shadowed this fair character. She was 
a great reader, a great quoter of poetry; 
she was an anatomist, a botanist, a st* 








tuary, and—but let her future conduct 
speak for her—I will only inform the 
reader, that she was the only person who 
could possibly keep the haughty spirit of 
Mr. Nugent under any controul; and 
that, in spite of all her foibles, Mrs. Nu- 
gent was sincerely attached toher. The 
introduction of Lewisnam to these ladies, 
passed like most introductions,-on simi- 
lar occasions, with similar characters— 
Mrs. Nugent kindly endeavouring, by 
easy conversation, to make her husband’s 
hauteur pass unnoticed ; and Miss Nu- 
gent, with lively ease, and unsubdued 
spirits, ridiculing his reserve, until she 
at length, forced him to say—* Well, 
Arabella, [ perceive you will not suffer us 
to conclude éur business ; we will, if you 
please, Mr. Netterville, defer it until the 
morning, when I shall be happy to see 
youin my study.”—“ In the mean time,” 
cried Miss Nugent, “ as you are the on- 
ly beau in the castle, I shall not let you 
slip through my fingers so easily; so, 
Sir Knight, you will remain in durance 
vile for the rest of the day !” Lewisham 
bowed toher, and answered, “ all corners 
else of the earth let Liberty make use of, 
space enough have I in such a prison.” — 
“Gallant, upon honour, rejoined the la- 
dy, “ you are the very fellow, to make 
such a place as this stupid old castle tol- 
erable.” —=** Held, Arabella!” interrupt- 
ed Mrs. Nugent, “ stupid as you say 
this castle ts, you know a certain gay la- 
dy has chosen it for her residence.” — 
“QO dear!” cried Miss Nugent, “ was 
there any great choice left me ? London 
was so horribly stupid ; then I was quite 
sick of the folly and wickedness of mn- 
kind ; as for Edinburgh, the deuce is in 
it; 1 think, if possible, it is worse than 
London—now here I have room for 
meditation, even to madness, “till the 
mind burst with thinking ,” then I shall 
have part of this fabric repaired: and 
when I have had a library, a spouting 
room, a laboratory of arts and sciences, 
a statue room, anda skipping room, I 
think I shall have employment enough 
on mv hands.” And do you ever ex- 
pect, Arabella,” said Mr. Nugent, smil- 
ing, “to see these arrangements com- 
plored." O dear, ves! for with a little 
#t niion on my part, and a good many 
haa ts, | despair of nothing, particulars 
#8 b shall set the grand engine into cir- 
culation, and yeu know money will de 
wond rs, brouher.” The conwersatién 
hers dropped, and Mr. Nugent, soon af. 
ter, que i the room, polit ly seconding 
mvtaion of hie sister. The day 
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passed off more to the satisfaction of 
Lewisham than he had at first expected ; 
and when evening arrived, he reluctantly 
quitted the family party, and retired to 
his own solitary apartment. The fol- 
lowing morning he settled every pecu- 
niary matter with M. Nugent, and that 


gentleman, though with evident reluc- 


tance, requested he would not think of 
leaving the castle untilhis health was per- 
fectly established—he bowed his thanks 
for a spéech intirely dictated by polite- 
ness, secretly resolving to act in this par- 
ticular as future circumstances should 
decide. The examination of the lieu- 
tenant’s affairs had convinced Lewisham 
of the necessity of fixing on some plan 
for his future subsistence, as the whole 
amount of the bequest left him, after the 
payment of the just debts of his benefac- 
tor, amounted only to two hundred and 
fifty pounds. His health being now 
nearly restored, he could not, with pro- 
priety, remain longer in the castle ; and 
he determined, the succeeding day, to 
bid adieu to its hospitable walls, perhaps 
for ever: he, therefore, sent a polite 
message to Mrs. and Miss Nugent, for 
the governor he found was gone out for 
a few days; and on the return of his 
messenger he received the following card 
from them :— 

Mrs. and Miss Nugent, will be happy 
to see Mr. Netterville, before he leaves 
the castle of Bamborough, as the latter 
lady wishes to converse with him on 
some particular business—the ladies are 
intirely alone, and would prefer the pre- 
sent day, if agreeable to Mr. Netterville.” 





THE ROOT OF ALL EVIL. 
“ MONEY is the root of all evil,” 





saida shrivelled superannuated maid, in 
the store, yesterday.—It is a root, I 

grant—what grows from it? The fair 
| tree of comfort,—and all the sons and 
| daughters of humanity gather around it. 
| Its branches are very extensive ; but so 


| high, that many cannot reach them, more | 


will not endeavour, and none are satished 
with the abundance they gather. The 
young adorn themselves with its blos- 
somes, feast on its fruita, and recreate be- 
neath its shade. The aged procure a 
staff from it to prop them up on their jour- 
nev. Hoary Prudence stands leaning 
vgtinst ts trunk, and beckons the wan- 
dering stranger to its friendly shelter. 
I could net but remember the old obeer- 
| vation “ seur grapes,” and conchaded that 
| mature had cither formed her a dwart, or 
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asluggard. Thou art a most abominable 
hypocrite, said I (as she was thus morak 
izing upon a small piece of silver which 
she hadigust taken from her purse) thou 
art a most abominable hypocrite, to 
charge all thy imperfections, thy sins and 
thy weaknesses, thy wantings and thy su- 
perabundances in thought, word and 
deed, to the account of one poor shilling 
—I doubt not thou bearest about thee a 
root of a much more prolific and perni- 
cious kind than passive silver—it only 
wants perverting—* I touched the string 
on which aung all hersorrows.” It was, 
no doubt, a painful remembrance, that 
no hand had ever attempted to gather 
the bitter fruit—nature had been remark- 
ably provident in her formation, by 
throwing so many evils together into the 
same lump, that one was a guardian to 
the other. —Strange as it may seem, al- 
ter moralizing a full half hour, this root 
of evil produced a gay flower, which she 
greedly plucked—it was, no doubt, to be 
set, as an allurement to entice the sim- 
ple unwary admirer—It were better, 
madam,,(said I, as she was going out) it 
were better to exhibit the decay of your 
features, a signal of distress ; who knows 
but you might move the tender héart of . 
pity to relieve you. 

The man who will needlessly sport 
with the weaknesses, or calamities of 
others, merely to shew his wit, de- 
serves to become a participator in those 
mortifications which arise from a consci- 
ousness of them. Raillery is applied as 
a goad to the mind, to stimulate it to 
bear its equal portion of the burden of 
moral duty: Our care shouk! be, net to 
wound so deep as to weaken it. Nature, 





our common mother, has kccommodated 
all her children with certain privaleges, as 
lessentials to their existence ; stiecessful 
industry has improved th am into conve- 
niencics ; and pr ide decorates them with 
the superfluous appendages of luxury. 
Pride is a revolter, a rebel against na- 
ture , for she, no doubt, intedded tos 
‘port and pratect her children, indep 
ident of art; and when they becon 
undutiful, a short lectere of morsel: 
even from the mouth of raillery, cannot 
be improper. 
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Im the moet dejocte d state, 
Sink not underneath the weight ; 


Nor yet when heppy days begia, 

And the full tide comes rolling in, 
Let a fierce unusual joy ; 

The settled quict of thy mind destroy ! 


I HAVE always prefered cheerful- 
ness to mirth. The latter I consider as 
an act, the former as a habit ofthe mind. 
Mirth is short but transient ; cheerfulness 
fixed and permanent. Those are often 
raised intothe greatest transports of mirth 
who are subject to the greatest depres- 
sion of melancholy: On the contrary, 
cheerfulness as it does not give the mind 
such an exquisite gladness prevents us 
from falling into any depths of sorrow. 
Mirth is like a flash of lightning that 
breaks through a gloom of clouds and 
glitters for a moment; fcheerfulness 
keeps up a kind of day-light‘in the mind, 
and fills it with a perpetual serenity. 

If we consider cheerfulness in three 
lights, with regard to ourselves, to those 
we converse with, and to the Great Au- 
thor of our being, it will not a little re- 
commend itself on each of these ac- 
counts. The man that is possessed of 
this excellent frame of mind is not only 
easy in his thoughts, but a perfect mas- 
ter of all the faculties of his soul. He 
comes with a relish to all those goods 
which nature has provided him, tastes all 
the pleasures of the creation, and does 
not feel the full weight of those acciden- 
tal evils which may befal him. 

If we consider him in relation to the 
person with whom he converses, it natur- 
ally produces love and good will towards 
him. A cheerful mind is not only dis- 
posed to be obliging, but raises the same 
good humour in those who come within 
its influence. 


When its third relation is considered, | 


I cannot but look upon it as a constant 
habitual gratitude to the Great Author 
of nature. An inward cheerfulness is 
an implicit thanksgiving to Providence, 
under all its dispensations ; it is a secret 
approbation of the divine will, in his con- 
duct towards man. 

A man who uses his best endeavours 
to live according to the dictates of virtue 
and right reason, has two perpetual sour- 
ces of cheerfulness, in the consideration 
of his own nature, and on that Being on 
whom he essentially depends. Ifhe con- 
siders himself, he cannot but rejoice in 
his existence, which is so lately bestow- 
ed upon him ; and which, after millions 
ef ages, will be still in the beginning. 


779 


ihe second scource is, the considers. 
tion of that Being on whom we essential- 


ly depend; and in whom, though we be- 
hold him as yet but in the faint discove- 
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ries of his perfections, we see every 
thing that we can imagine as great, glo- 
rious or amiable. We find ourselves ev- 
ery where upheld by his goodness, and 
surrounded by an immensity of love. 
In short, we depend upon a Being whose 
power qualifies him to make us happy by 
an infinity of means—-whose goodness 
and truth are pledged for the accomplish- 
ment, and whose unchangeableness will 
secure us in this happinessto all eternity. 

Such considerations will banish from 
us all that secret heaviness of heart which 
the unthinking are subject to when they 
lie under no real affliction—will inspire 
us with unceasing gratitude for the vari- 
ous exhibitions of divine benevolence, 
establish an even temper, make us pleas- 
ing to ourselves, to those with whom we 
converse, and to Him whom we were 
made to please—to whom be ascribed 
praises everlasting. 
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For the Philadelphia Repository. 
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V’s DEreNce aAGAInsT W’s AccusA- 
TION. 


IT is a great happiness to me that 
I am cited before judges who will grant 
nothing to favour, or affection, and who 
will not regard appearances so much as 
truth. I say then, that he, who accuses 
another of crimes, of which he himself 
has been guilty, and which may, with 
equal propriety, be retorted upon himself, 
deserves censure rather than commenda- 
tion. I hope I shall be able to make ap- 
pear plainly that W’s accusation is, not 
only, for the most part, false ; but also, 
full of unproved assertions, malice, and 
envy. 

He complains of being ‘compelled to 
sit or stand in companies which he despis- 
es.’ It would seem strange that a person, 
of such a ‘ respectable appearance,’ and 
commanding aspect, as W, should be 
compelled to do any thing against his in- 
clination by such a diminutive person as 
V. He certainly could not think that 
you, my enlightened judges, would place 
any confidence in this assertion. As his 
pride, and daring effrontery, must have 
eradicated from your minds all the de- 
caying roots of esteem and respect ; so 
his infamous violation of truth must have 
produced the seeds of indignation, and 
contempt. 
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The plain woe xaggerated statement ig 
this: Lhave always been a favourite of 
the ladies, my handsome person, and 
many accomplishments, have gained 
their esteem; add to this that I am al. 
ways present at their vows of inviolaby 
coustancy, always in dove, always a friend 
to virtue, and love very much their pig, 

| cious prattle. To them I give the amia. 
| ble name of virgins, and of virtuous and 
|doving daughters. I could not, indeed, 
hope, after ali the tokens of favour and 
| affection I have received, to be withouta 
rival. W, who has long been endeay. 
| ouring to undermine me in their favour, 
practised with some success, for a con. 
siderable time, his arts of insinvation, 
and deluded many into an artificial fond. 
ness for him. But affectation will soon. 
er or later yield to nature, and the valid 
sense of the vigz/ant females wiil pervade 
through the mask of hypocrisy, and show’ 
to the world, this wéiseucre, in his true 
features. So far have I been from de. 
serting my own proper situations and 
from compelling him ‘to sit or stand, in 
any of them, that J have always endeay. 
oured to maintain my ground against his 
encroachments: often, indeed, my voice 
has not prevailed, and I have often, la- 
mented to hear of wertue being wiolated, 
of wanity prewarling, and of wice gaining 
the wictory. This affectation is, howev. 
er, partly laid aside, and there are very 
few persons who do not think that vir. 
tue, virgin, vehicle, sound much more 
natural than wartue, wirgin, &c. 

I hope, learned judges, that I have 
cleared myself from one part of his accu 
sation, vz. that of ‘ compelling him, to 
sit or stand wherever I might think prop. 
er.” It remains now that I clear ny 
character from the other assersion, wiz. 
that of ¢ insulting and drawing him from 
one station to another, taking from him 
the light of heaven,’ &c. I mentioned be- 
fore, that those accusations arose chiefly 
from envy, you will see the truth of this 
by adverting to his nation, finding him- 
self inferior to me in every accomplish 
ment, natural, or aquired, he has re 
course to antiquity in order to show that 
he is more honourably descended than]; 
as if, in this free and enlightened country, 
a person should be esteemed or despised 
according to the merits or demerits of 
his ancestors. It may be proper to mem 
tion that W, notwithstanding all his arts 
of insinuation, is no great favourite of 
the ladies. His unwieldy name and le 
bial sound are too uncouth for their deli- 
cate mouths ; also the notorious ill-man- 
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and disgusting freedom, with 


ners. ~ 
ehich he always addresses them, contri- 
hte to procure him their most cordial 


hatred ; the some of woman, wife, 
wench, or perhaps worse than all these, 
the most common salutation used by 
sim. What could he expect, after suc 
behaviour, but to be denied their compa- | 
ny forever? ’Tis true, they have chosen | 
me as the most proper person to succeed 
him, and I am certain, my honoured | 
judges, that had any of you received the | 
same invitation, it would have been ac- 
cepted. For if the deluding voice, and 
{yscinating, Charms of one female, can 
persuade her votaries to the performance 
of any action, how could I, who have al- 
ways been their devotee, resist the united 
voices and charms of thousands? 

If I have committed a fault, it was 
certainly unavoidable, I hope, therefore, 
learned judges, that I may not be censur- 
ed for an action, which would have been 
done by any other person, in the same 
circumstances. My accuser himself has 
been guilty of the same crime, and was 
also the means of leading me into the 
temptation. 

I see by your countenances, honoured 
judges, that you are convinced of my in- 
nocence, and the injustice of the accusa- 
tion; and therefore, trusting to your 
known candor, and hoping my character 
may be cleared from the aspersions 
thrown on it by my accuser, I shall pa- 
tiently wait for your determination. One 
thing, however, I would wish to submit 
to your consideration, namely, that as he 
has been so liberal of his abuse, I think 
itwill be a punishment not too severe, 
that he be compelled to stand first in that 
odious appellation which he has so fre- 
quently bestowed upon me, that this and 
all words of the same kind, be pronounc- 
ed willain, wile, willainous, &c. Al- 
though such punishment be infinitely too 
gmtle for his infamous attack upon my 
character, yet, if your honours shall 
think it severe enough, I shall cheerfully 
acquiesce in your judgments. V. 


SSS Sa 


From the ( Northampton) Hive. 








ADVERTISEMENT. 


necessary, hoping it may assist me in find- 
ing the desirable object. 

in the first place, let her be handsome, 
but let not her beauty consist entirely in 
a regularity of features, or in that which 
most people call beautiful, but in a cer- 
tain expression of countenance indicative 
of a good disposition and good sense : 
Let her eyes be any colour excepting red 
or white, if they are bright and clear, I 
am also indifferent as to the magnitude 
of her nose provided it is not so large as 
to destroy the pleasure of é/ss/ng, nor so 
small as to be incapable of inhaling and 
exhaling a sufficient quantity of air with 
her mouth shut. Let her not be a little 
ill looking creature, but of a tolerable, 
height, yet not so tall but that I can reach 
her face without the assistance of a chair, 
or speak to her without looking directly 
up. Let her not be so fleshy as to resem- 
ble a hogshead in magnitude and rotun- 
dity; yet may she be round, plump and 
well proportioned. Let her skin be as 
white as a lilly and smooth as polished 
marble. 

I wish her to be perfectly neat in every 
respect, and may she pay particular atten- 
tion to the cleanliness of her mouth, ears 
and neck. Ihave sometimes seen young 
Ladies flaunting in silks and muslins, 
while the lustre of their skin about the 
neck was hid behind a cloud of dirt, 
which had been gathering for a number 
of days or weeks. 

But may her cleanliness extend more 
particularly to eatables and drinkables, and 
let even the “dark and benighted cor- 
ners of the” house experience of her 
neatness. Let her never get a habit of 
smoaking or taking snuff, and on no ac- 
count whatever chew tobacco. 

Let her observe a certain neatness in 
her dress and appearance ; yet let those 
things occupy but a small part of her time, 
let her esteem gewgaws and toys unwor- 
thy a noble mind, and fit only to please 
children and fools. Yet I would have her 
fashionable when the fashions are not in- 
convenient, ridiculous and extravagant. 
To run into the extremes of fashion on 
the one hand, or to be entirely out of 
fashion on the other, are by no means in- 
dicative of good sense : the former shows 








BEING determined shortly to reap 
the luscious sweets of a matrimonial state, 
and wishing for an agreeable partner, 
who can be happy in that situation, and 
who will do her endeavour to render me 
so, I think it suitable to give a descrip- 
tion of those qualifications that I deem 


a weak and trifling mind, and the latter 
discovers a want of taste, and frequently 
a great share of carelessness and slutish- 
| ness. Many people who dress with pe- 

culiar elegance and neatness, do not pay 
half the attention to it that others do, 
| whose appearance notwithstanding is far 
‘inferior. A good taste will regulate dress 
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without even thinking upen the ject 
Who does not know that a: i 

with thick blue wollen s:ockings, a sheit 


| scanty white petticoat, and a dark colour- 








ed short gown must make a very uncout! 
appearance, nor is it in the power of fash- 
ion to make such dress look well in the 
eye of a person of taste and judgment. 
But as internal qualifications are of infi- 
nitely the greatest importance, I shall al- 
ways revere them. And let her possess 
much good sense, a sound judgment, 
and a fixed principle, from which it will 
be impossible for the follies and vices of 
the world to induce her to deviate. 
Let her heart be kind, generous and be- 
nevolent. May she possess a great share 
of sensibility, but may sound reason be 
ts guide. May her liberality ewer be 
conspicuous when she sees the poor, 
needy and distressed. Indeed, may she 
take more pleasure in relieving her fellow 
mortals, than in hoarding up treasures, 
A few tears trickling down her lovely 
cheeks, and shed for the misery of ano- 
ther would add greater lustre to her 
charms, in my eyes, than all the Dia- 
monds of the east and south, or all the 
flattering ornaments of the rich and gay. 
Sensible of the fallibility of human nature 
may she ever feel a disposition to palliate 
the offences, the frailities and the foiblis 
of others. May she be ever deaf to those 
reports, which are constantly wafted on 
the swift wings of scandal from family 
to family, and from one ncighborhood to 
another. In fine, may she possess all 
those seemingly small qualifications which 
render life desirable. 

Any voung Lady, answering the above 
description, who wishes to walk thro’ Hy- 
men’s vale, may perhaps find a partner to 
her mind by applying to Enenrzer Am- 
ARETTO, in the south wing of Cupid’s 
chamber. 





OBSERVATION. 
HONEST industry, says a sensible 
writer is sadly out of fashion. Our 
dashing men of spirit hate slow, creeping 
ways of acquiring property. They must 
strike some capital stroke—set fortune, 
integrity, happiness, every valuable con- 
sideration, upon one chance, and either 
become great people, or, in their own 
language, nothing. The spirit of rash 
adventure is one of the features of the 
times, and is derived fron: that fatal sys- 
tem, which despises the bounds of pro- 


priety, and laughs at the dictates of con- 


science. 


’ 
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For the Philadelphia Repository. 


oni 
MR SCOTT, 

Please to insert in your entertaining Repository, the 
following beautiful little Dialogue between a Shep- 
herd and an Infant, to convince such of your rea- 
ders as understand French, that the same cannot be 
held in English so prettily. L. 

Le Berger Capart_)—Quel est cet en- 
fant? J/ excite ma curiosité. 

Enfant (apart )—Voila un berger qui 
m’examine beaucoup. 

Le Berger (haut )—Quel est ton mai- 
tre? 

L’Enfant (haut )—Je n’en ai point. 

Tes parens? Je suis seul de ma famille. 

Quel Age es tu? Toujours enfant. Od 

loges tu? Dans le Ceur. D’o\ viens 

tuf De ma demeure. O° vas tu? Jy 
retourne. Qu’y fais tu? Des heureux. 

Quelle est ta patrie? L’univers. Et ton 

nom? L”Amour. 


5 _______ 


From a young Lady to her Friend the day 
previous to her Marriage. 

TO-MORROW ! yes, Eliza, 
to-morrow, wind tide, and my mind serv- 
ing, I quit the bleak and barren shore of 
Maidenland, and embark on the sea of 
uncertainty, for the continent of Matri- 
mony. As our course lies by the Cape 
of Good Hope, we have no certain com- 
pass to steer by ; especially as its varia- 
tions of late have been many. We must 
therefore trust to the strength of our ves- 
sel. 

The prosperous fate of former adven- 
turers has induced us to explore foreign 
climes, in search, perhaps, of imaginary 
treasures. I confess I have many fears; 
I know ‘Ferra Incognita is a dangerous 
region to wander in; and we have seen 
many settlements made there at great ex- 
pence, that have proved hardly worth 
keeping. No more the soothing breezes 
of flattery shall waft my barge and swell 
my sails! 

Pray for me, Eliza, that I may be pre- 
served from the shoals and quick-sands 
of pride and jealousy, that I may neither 
split on the rocks of imprudence, be Iash- 
ed by the waves of censure, nor chilled 
with the cold blasts of indifference ; that 
i may. never be tempted by my enemies 
to traffic in contraband goods, but ex- 
changing largely in the article affection, 
in lieu of gentle offices, I may have fre- 
qitent returis of gratitude and love ; that 
without crowding my sails, or expecting 
to.reach the Happy Islands, while tost on 
the waves of Time, I may suffer its tide to 
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convey me gently into the quiet hav- 
en of Content. 





An account of the Silk Mills, at Derby in 


England. 


IN these mills are 26,585 wheels, 
and 97,746 movements, continually work- 
ing excepton Sundays. This grand ma- 
chine is disposed in four stories of large 
rooms, above eachother: and the whole 
is actuated by one great water wheel, 
which goes round three times in a mi- 
nute. In each time of its going round, 
73,728 yards of silk are twisted, so that 
in twenty-four hours 318,504,960 yards 
are executed. The water wheel is kept 
continually going: But on Sundays it is 
disengaged from all the rest of the work. 
Any part of these movements may be 
stoped without the least prejudice, or in- 
terruption of the rest. 


Wond’rous Machine! thy curious fabric shews, 
How far the pow’r of nuMAN wisdom goes, 


—— 


JocuLtar ANECDOTE. 
A widow who had been taught by the 


| declarations of her deceased husband to 


believe that he would make a will much 
in her favour, after his death found up- 
on opening his testament that he had 
acted very differently, and excluded her 
from the property she expected to pos- 
sess. She made known her disappoint- 
ment to her female servant, who cheered 
her spirits by assuring her that the effect 
of the will might be avoided, and a new 
one easily framed. The mistress desir- 
edto know by what means? The maid 
answered that there was a poor fellow 
named 7'om the Barber in the neighbour- 
hood, who much resembled her late mas- 
ter, and that for a small sum he would 
feign himselfa dying man. Iftherefore 
an attorney was provided, and proper 
witnesses, a will subsecuent to the date 
of the true one, which consequently 
would suporsede it, might be made. 
Tom was sent for accordingly, and a- 
greed to play his part. The parties 
were summoned, the attorney attended, 
and the supposed expiring husband dic- 
tated his last testament to be framed ac- 
cording to the wishes and interests of his 
imaginary wife for some time; but at 
length he proposed, that as he had till 
then complied with her desires, he might 
leave one legacy according to his own, 
which was, five hundred pounds to Tom 
the Barber: and to prevent a discovery 
of the fraud, the lady was obliged to con- 








sent to the proposal, and faithfully to pay 
the money to the proposer, in order, tg 
insure his secrecy. 


WEEK’s JOURNAL OF A STROLLING 
PLAYER. 
From a London paper. 

Monday. Played George Barnwell. 
part of the audience wanted me han ed; 
did the Bailff'in the Apprentice ; shared 
thirteen-pence half penny. 

Tuesday. Played Fachimo in Cymbe. 
line; my arm almost broke by being put 
into too small achest ; farce, the Register 
Office, played Gulwell; shared one shil. 
ling. 


Wednesday. House dismissed; not 
charges. 
Thursday. Doubled the Ghost and 


Rosincraus in Hamlet, and afterwards 
played Jfago in the Devil of a Duke. A 
gentleman affronted me, by saying, I was 
the Devil of Conjuror ; shared one shil. 
ling and sixpence, and, for the first time, 
took my two bits of candle. 

Friday. The Orphan. The Mana 
ger had taken Castalio himself, and insist. 
ed on my playing Acasto, an ignorant fel. 
low introduced only to support Acasto, in 
the third act: standing on the stage, when 
I asked where are all my friends, was 
answered, *‘ Sir, they are at the George, 
over a mug of ale.” We afterwards had 
the Padlock without music. I played Du. 
go, and never felt any thing half so much 
as the favorite air, 

“J wish to my heart me was dead!” 
Shared eighteen pence, and a candle. 

Saturday. Played Alacduf, and two 
or three other parts-in AZacbeth; one of 
the Witches. being drunk, we were oblig- 
ed to make shift with two; the farce 
Miss in her Teens; 1 Fribble, and the 
house-barber having gone off in a pet, 
because I could net pay off my week’s 
bill, I was obliged to go without my hair 
being dressed ; shared ten-pence and 
candle. [£xit. 

——gp 5 2 
EXTRACT, 
From Carr’s “ Stranger in France.” 


ONE evening as I was passing 
through the Boulevard [talier, in «emp 
ny with a gentleman from Toulon, we 
met a tall, dark, hollow-eved, fero ious 
looking man, of whom he rclated the fol 
lowing story ; 

Immediately after ‘he evacuaor of 
Toulon, by the English, all the principal 
Toulonese citizens were ordered to re 
pair tothe market phic —where they 
were surrounded by a great wil.tary force. 
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This man, for his offences had been | miraculously escaped, and met in this ex- 


committed to prison, was liberated by 
the French agents, in consequence of his | 


_traordinary manner. 
The person from whom I received this 


undertaking to select those of the inhabi- | account, informed me, that he knew 
tants who had im any manner, favoured | these gentlemen very well, and that they 
the capitulation of the town, or who had had been re-settled in Toulon about two 
shown any hospitality to the English, | years. 


whilst they were in possession of it. 
The miscreant passed before the citizens, 
yho were drawn out in lines, amounting 
i near three thousand, ‘Amongst whom 
be pointed out about one thousand four 
hundred persons to the fury of the gov- 
emment; without any evidence, or fur- 
ther examination, they were all immedi- 
aely adjudged to be shot. For this pur- 
ose a Suitable number of soldiers were 
drawn out. The unhappy victims were 
marched up to their destruction upon the 
Quay, in sets of three hundred and butch- 
ered. 


The carnage was dreadful. In the 
st of these unfortunate groups, were 
wo gentlemen of great respectability, 
who received no wound from the fire ; 
but, to preserve themselves, dropped 
with the rest, and exhibited all the ap- 
pearance of having participated in the 
eeneral fate. 


This execution took place in the even- 
ing—im mediately after its close, the sol- 
diers, fatigued and sick with cold blood- 
dslaughter, marched back to their quar- 
es, without examining whether every 
person upon whom they had fired, had 
allen a victim to the murderous bullet. 

oon after the soidiers had retired, the 

omen of Toulon, allured by plunder, 
proceeded to the fatal spot. Mounted 
pon the bodies of the fallen, they strip- 
ed the dead and dying. The night was 
omy. The moon, emerging from 
fark clouds, occasionally shed its pale 
istre upon this horrible scene. When 
n¢ plunderers had abandoned their prey, 
wing an interval of deep darkness, in 
he dead of the night, when all was silent, 
nconscious of each others intentions, 
€ two citizens who had escaped the 
‘neral carnage, disencumbered them- 
ves from the dead, under whom they 
tre buried—chilled and naked, in an 
bony of mind not to be described, they, 
the same moment, attempted to escape. 
M their agitation, they rushed against 
th other. Expressions of terror and 
rise, dropped from each of them. 

‘ God! it is my father !” said one, 

My son, my son, my son !” exclaimed 
€ other, clasping him in his Arms. 
ley were father and son, who had thus 


| The wretch who had thus directed the 
|ruthless vengeance of a revolutionary 
banditti, against the breast of his fellow 
citizens, was, at this time, in Paris, soli- 
citing from the present government, from 
a total misconception of its nature, those 
remunerations which had been promised, 
but never realized by his barbarous em- 
plovers. 

I need scarcely add, that although he 
had been in the capital several months, 
he had not been able to gain admittance 
to the minister’s secretary. 

The time of terror was over—the mur- 
derer’s occupation was gone—the guillo- 
tine, with unsatiated hunger, after hav- 
ing gorged the fruit which was thrown to 
it, had devoured its feeder. 


——t GD 


FASHION. 


*“ WHAT could exhibit a more fan- 
tastical appearance than an English beau 
of the fourteenth century? He wore 
long, pointed shoes, fastened to his knees 
by gold or silver chains ; hose of one 
color on one leg, and of another color on 
the other ; short breeches which did not 
reach to the middle of his thighs ; a coat, 
one half white, and the other half black 
or blue ; along beard ; silk hood button- 
ed under his chin, embroidered with gro- 
tesque figures.of animals dancing, men, 
&e. and sometimes ornamented with 
gold, silver, and precious stones. This 
dress was the very top of the trade in the 
reign of Edward the Third. 

“ The dress of the gay and fashionable 
ladies, who frequented the public diver- 
sions of these times, was not more de- 
cent or becoming. It is thus described 
by Kynghton, a. p. 1348—“ These tour- 
naments are attended by many ladies of 
the first rank and greatest beauty, but not 
always of the most untainted reputation. 
These ladies are dressed in party colored 
tunics, one half being of one coler, and 
the other half of another ; their lirripipes 
| or tippets are very short; their caps re- 
markably little, and wrapt about their 
| heads with cords ; their girdles and pouch- 
es are ornamented with gold and silver, 
and they wear short swords, called dag- 
gers before them, a little below their 





_ breast; they are mounted on the finest | 
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horses, with the richest furniture. Thus 
equipped, they ride from place to place 
in quest of tournaments, by which they 
dissipate their fortunes, and ruin their 
reputations.” ——The head dresses of the 
ladies underwent many changes in the 
course ofthis period. ‘They were some- 
times enormously high, rising almost 
three feet above the head, in the shape of 
sugar loaves, with streamers of the finest 
silk flowing from the top of them to the 
ground.. Upon the whole, J am fully. 
persuaded, that we have no good reason 
to pay any compliments to our ancestors 
of this period, at the expense of our co- 
temporaties either for the frugality, el- 
egance, or decency of their dress.” 
—— 
OBSERVATION. 

What vou please, means, I expect 

much more than [ can in reason ask for. 





—_—a 


Philadel’, .Fune 30, 1804. 











Extract of a letter froma Gentleman in Lexington, Kea- 
tucky, to the Editor, dated ‘fune 12, 1804. 


“ Fourteen Indians of the Ousage nation, from 
Louisiana, nearly 500 miles up the Missoura, are 
here on their way to visit the Prysident; they are 
the tallest and most muscular men § have ever seen ei- 
ther in Europe or America. ‘ihey have conceived a 
high opinion of the United States from the population 
they have seen—what will they think when they visit 
New York and Philadelphia, whither they intend 
to proceed before their return. Six of their party 
were killed by the Sacquais and Renard tribes, on 
their journey to this place. The Ousage nation cox - 
tains about 1500 warriors, who fight on horseback, 
and wage perpetual war. with every Indian nation. 
iheir chicf has been much offended by being so 
much gazed at since their arrival, but is told by a 
French gertleman who accompanies them, that it isa 
custom, and a mark of respecec among the whites, to 
look at and admire great men,” 

et 3 CD : Ho. 

MARRIED—On Saturday evening last, by the 
Rev. Dr. Rogers, Mr William Kneass, engraver, to 
Miss Mary Honeyman, both of this city. 

—— On “Sunday evening last, by Heath Norbury, 
Esq. Mr. Benton Williams, of Philadelphia co. to 
Miss Elizabeth Harman, \ace of New Jersey. 

On Monday, last by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Whire, 
Thomas Cadwallader, Esq. to Miss Mary, Biddle, daughit- 
er of Clemment Biddle, Esq, ali of this city. 

On Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. 
Ezekiel Cooper, the Rev. Thomas Sargent, of Mary- 
land, to Miss Helena Bertow, of this city. 
On the 19th inst. at New port (r.1.) by 
the Rev. Theodore Dehon, J iewi. Lewis Howard, of 
this city (now in the U. States’ service at Fort Wol- 
cott) to Miss Harriot ‘fones of the former place. 

















“ The Kiss” by ‘a subscriber’ is not entirely desti- 
tute of merit, yer considerable correction would he ne- 
cessary to render it admi-sible. 

“ Bill Bowsprit’s’ - Communication has arrived and 
shall be entered on Saturday next. 

*- X’,* Selection is reccived. 

“ Eliza Fickle’’—Shall also appear in the next 
umber, * : 
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Xempie of the Sbuscs. 














Selected for the Repository. 
HOPE. 

IMMENSE of bulk, her towering head she shows, 
Her floating tresses seem to touch the skies, 
Dark mists her unsubstantial shape compose, 
And on the mountain’s top her dwe'ling ‘ics. 
As when the clouds fantastic shapes disclose, 
For ever varying to the gazer’s eyes, 

Till on the breeze the changeful hues escape, 


Thus vague her form, and mutable her shape. 





Description of her Attendants. 
Illusive beings round their sovercign wait, 
Deccitful dreams, and auyuries, and lies, 
Innumerous arts the gaping crouds that cheat, 
Predictions wild, and groundless prophecies; 
With wondrous words or wricten rolls of fate, 
Forctelling—when ’tis past—what yet shall rise; 

And alchymy, and astrologic skill, 
And fond conjecture—always form’d at will. 
X. 
et €D 
Selected for the Repository. 


—~ oe ~ 


JEALOUSY. 


SAD in a rook obscure, and sighing deep, 
A pale and haggard b:ldam shrinks from view ; 
Her gloomy vigils there she loves to keep, 
Wrapt in a robe of ever-changing hue; 
A hundred eyes she has, that ceaseless weep, 
A hundred ears that pay attention due, 
Imagined evils aggravate her grief, 


Heedless of sleep, and studborn to relief. 
X. 


— . eo —— 
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MR. SCOTT, 
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Is she roving o’er the field, 
Bless’d with friendship’s pleasing voice, 
Friendship that can pleasure yield, 
Crowning all her other joys? 
Is the raging main in view, 
While he throws his billows high? 
This, all this is known to you, 
Wing’d descendant from the sky. 


Gentle spirit, fly, O fly, 
And to my Miranpa bear 
On thy downy wings, a sigh; 
Softly whisper in her ear; 
Say, Marta longs to meet, 
Lonigs-to see her friend again : 
Joys of meeting must be sweet, 
If to part be such a pain. 


Fly, ye moments, haste the time, 
When to yon bright world above, 
We with joyful feet shall climb, 
Clad with glory, fill’d with love; 
Then united, side by side, 
Never, never more to part, 
Endless years shall not divide 
My Miranpa from my heart. 


Thro’ the the golden streets we'll stray, 
View our Fatruer’s smiling face, 
In the realms of heav’nly day, 
Sing the wonders of his grace; 
Sin and sorrow left behind, 
Peace and joy shall sweetly flow 
In our happy, happy minds, 
Come, Mixanpa, let us go— 


—s oe. 
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VERSES 
TO AN HOLIAN HARP. 








, NOW o’er thy strings the gentle breezes blow, 


| And solemn music rises on the gale; 


- Ia trembling accents mournful, soft and low : 


While soft emotions o’er the soul prevail. 


By insertiug the following extract from a much admired | 


female author, you will, I doubt not, oblige more of your 
readers than the one who takes the liberty of sending you this. 
: ANNA. 
AN EPISTLE, 
TO AN ABSENT FRIEND: 
The enguiry addressed to Miranda's guardian angel. 
GENTLE spirit, tell me wh. re 
My Minanpa loves to stray? 
Is she not thy watchful care 
‘Thro’ the night, and all the day ? 
Does she wander through the grove, 
].ist’ning te the linnet’s lay, 
Musing on diviner love 


Than creation can display ? 


As distant music meets th’ unlist’ning ear, 
| 

In broken swells of the melodious strain; 
Borne on the rising gale more loud and clear 


It comes, then falls then swells and falls again. 


So when o’er thee the slumb’ring zephyr creeps, 
Sweet, low, and melancho'y sounds arise; 
Bat when thy conscious chords the full blast sweeps, 


The answering harp a grander swell supplies. 


A thrilling pleasure dances in the breast, 
We feel, we own sweet music’s gentle sway; 


But hark! again by the rudz wind "tis press’d 





Agaia it crises, sinks aad dics away, 


Again the solemn, sweling sounds I hear, 

In various measures on the breeze they float, 

From gentle murmurs rising, loud and clear, 

They sooth the soul wich ev'ry mellow note, 
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THE SIGHS. 


Wuere's the heart without its secret sigh! 





The Miser, as he shows you o'er and o’er, 
Amidst the exhaustless heaps, will sigh for more; 
And could he drain the springs of forture dry, 
Still, still for more his selfish soul would sigh, 
The Lover, drooping in the silent shade, 

Is an old dealer in the sighing trade; 

But let the nymph in wedlock ease his moan, 
He'll sigh again, perchance to sigh alone; 
Or, if wich tender cares he still should pine, 
His sighs are wafted to another shrine. 

The Hero’s swelling bosom sigh’s for fame, 
To grant his wish is but to spur h’s aim: 
O’er earth if his victorious banners fly, 

For other worlds to conquer, still he'll sigh. 
The Poet sighs to lift his laurel'd head, 
Triumphant, o’er the living and the dead; 
At last he sighs for wreaths to deck his tomb, 
And flourish round it in eternal bloom, 

The Critic hunts for faults wich eager eyes, 
And only o’er an author’s beauty sighs: 

In short, through wise anJ weak, and great and small; 
Sighs intrude on all, 





And, let poor mortals gain whate’er they will, 
A sigh for something must possess them still. 
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THE TEST. 
YOUNG Philo let a snowy ball, 
One chilly winter’s day 
Into his Nancy’s tucker fall, 
Which on her bosom lay. 


He soon disclos’d the playful jest, 
And told her ’twas his heart, 

Which he had thrown upon her breast 
Its passion to impart. 


Her modest check a blush confest! 
She says, “ tis no decoy ; 

“ Dear sir, it found a warmer nest, 
* And Menten with the joy.” 
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TERMS OF THE REPOSITORY. 


To subscribers in the city who pay monthly, 25 ce 
for every 4 numbers....to those who pay in advane 
3 dollars per vol. 





To distant subscribers 3 dollars per annum, pay 
yearly in advance. 

The 2d & 3d vols. may he had at 3 dollars per v@ 
unbound, (if bound, the price of binding will} 





added.) 
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